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Comparative 
Modern Languages 


Reproduced, by kind permission of the Editor, from The Times 
Educational Supplement of 25 May 1951. 


) RECENTLY THE FRENCH Ministry of Education published Instructions 
cénérales pour lenseignement des langues vivantes, and its rigours 
may be instructively compared with the contemporary Modern 
Languages in Secondary Schools, issued by the Scottish Education 


Department. 
The sin which the French publication attacks most strongly is 
the wasting of time. Over and over again, in the course of a dozen 


\ pages, it is either implied or stated directly that certain methods 
}would have this disastrous effect. For instance, the practice of 


allowing children to ‘move about’ or even to ‘rise from their seats’ 


7} is condemned as liable to ‘waste the precious time of the class in 
comings and goings of doubtful value’. 


The main divergence is that for Scotland the activities are divided 


J into translation, composition, silent reading, conversation, and so 
jon. Although all are inter-related, each activity is also discussed 
in its own right and suggestions offered for promoting it. For the 
) French, however, everything is rigidly determined by and dove- 
} tailed into the essential basic activity—indeed, the only one, almost 
 —of lecture expliquée. When they speak of translation, they always 
} mean translation of the brief text which is being studied. ‘This 
_ teaching rests at every stage on texts taken as soon as possible 
) from good authors, texts which are clear in themselves, without 
} the help of any specialist historical or geographical information.’ 


TEXTS IN FRANCE 


The extracts given in the standard text-books are of great variety. 
Sometimes a chapter of an English novel or a complete essay is 
divided into five or six lessons, but more often the passages are 
isolated. In L’Anglais Vivant, a current textbook of about six 
volumes, the 13-14 year group have six lessons from a chapter of 
The Wind and the Willows, while other classes, to give brief examples, 
have passages from: (a) Thackeray and Priestley; (b) George 
Eliot: (c) the Bible and an essay by Addison (the last from book 
used by top form). Passages from Shakespeare are also included 
for upper forms. The extracts vary from 20 to 50 lines. 
Conversation is a series of questions and answers about an 
intensively studied text. Reading aloud is done from the same text. 
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Composition is based on the text. The only concession made js 
in advocating the use of wall pictures for the teaching of vocabulary. 
The very fact that they allow this seems to show up the essential 
weakness of their rigid adherence to brief textual studies. If, as 
they say, ‘it is impossible to explain in a precise and convincing 
manner more than a dozen or so lines with an ordinary class in. 


one session’ and that ‘some excellent masters do not get through — ‘T! 
more than 40 pages in a year,’ then the acquisitidn of vocabulary J be 
must certainly be an extraneous activity. If, however, a very much — an 
wider use of reading material is made, the necessity for specific B dre 
teaching of vocabulary is less obvious. im 
The Scottish pamphlet recognizes this by saying that ‘in modern § inc 
language study reading ranks second in importance only to oral F 00 
work’ and they admit the truth of Bacon’s classification of books 1 
by distinguishing between those for rapid reading and those which F 4s 
may repay intensive study. For the French, all texts are texts for F te 
intensive study. If they were not suitable for intensive study they F tj 
would not use them at all and they are far from being so obligingly F sh 
vague as the Scottish publication which says ‘accordingly there can F 1 
be no single stereotyped form of reading lesson. The method F SY! 
employed should vary accordingly to the object in view.’ Compare F 5° 
this with the French instructions: ‘Reading of text to be done by — Th 
master, either before or after books are opened, according to the F ‘T! 
degree of difficulty, but only after the assimilation of new terms f° 
. . . only ask pupils to read aloud after text has been dealt with in FU 
a general, directed discussion, which is the principal activity... — 40 
commentary to be by questions and answers only in the foreign F th 
language; it will include not only the solution of literary difficulties Fé 
. . . but also the formulation of the facts and ideas of the text, F ' 
then the reactions aroused on human, moral or literary planes.’ of 
Another interesting point of divergence is the different emphasis — 
laid on written work in class. “Written exercises can be of great 
value in giving precision and permanence to the knowledge already 
acquired through oral exercises,’ say the Scots, while the French f !n 
view is that ‘the time-table permits only a strictly limited use of F OP 
written work in class . . . at most once a month a written exercise Ff 
on the lesson of the day may be given; it should not take more f °° 
than one-third of the period, should not be announced in advance, FF 
no special revision should be done for it and no common correction Fhe 
of it should take place.’ la 
FREE COMPOSITION Eco 
On the subject of free composition again there are differing views. } r 


For the French it is anything but free, being based at every point | 
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on the texts studied. At a fairly late stage you may give exercises 
which ‘allow a certain freedom and imagination’ but the subjects 
given will ‘always relate to previously studied texts.’ You will 
avoid general subjects, such as ‘a walk in the country’, ‘which can 
be treated by putting together a few interchangeable clichés.’ 
_The Scottish booklet goes much farther in the direction of freedom: 
‘The subjects set for free composition should, in the initial stages, 
be very simple—e.g. the description of a picture, the summary of 
an easy story... . Later, pupils can be asked to relate incidents 
drawn from their own experience, from their reading and from their 
imagination. Finally, the range of subjects should be widened to 
include those of a more abstract nature.’ Difference of opinion 
could scarcely be more definite. 

The points on which the two systems agree are almost as interesting 
as their differences. One which may come as a shock to some 
teachers of the Daniel Jones tradition is their very definite 
rejection of phonetics as anything but a minor aid. “The pupils 
should not be taught more about phonetic theory than is strictly 
necessary to secure accurate pronunciation; knowledge of the 
symbols need not go beyond the recognition of those representing 
sounds for which there is no satisfactory orthographical rendering.’ 
This is the Scottish view, and the French are even more categorical. 
‘The correct pronunciation of sounds . . . can only come through a 
carefully checked and corrected imitation of the master’s pro- 
nunciation,’ and while allowing that ‘a discreet use of the symbols 
and of the teachings of experimental phonetics on the position of 
the vocal organs may help to conquer certain difficulties,” they 
warn you against ‘making a special study in school of what is 
really only a useful aid for the adult specialist’ and condemn out 
of hand the practice of teaching only phonetics for one or more 
weeks at the beginning of the school course. 


AT ONE OVER GRAMMAR 


In both pamphlets teachers are urged to ‘use the language’ at every 
opportunity—except, and both also agree on this—for the teaching 
of grammar. It is noticeable, however, that where the French 
commentary on the text is to be conducted ‘only’ by question and 
answer in the language, the Scots are content to say that compre- 
hension tests may at first be asked and answered in English, then 
later the foreign language should be used ‘more frequently’. 

Both join heartily also in condemning the teaching of unduly 
complicated grammar, a tendency which has generally faded 
away in the past 20 or 30 years. More important still, both emphasize 
the necessity for dealing with difficulties of grammar before attempt- 
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ing a good translation from the language, so as to be able to 
concentrate on exactness of expression. 

The general impression left after reading the French booklet is 
of order, control, precision at every stage. The framework of the 
Scottish Department is much looser. One of the points the latter 
lays most emphasis on is the maintenance of interest by the use of 
pictures, epidiascopes, gramophone records—anything and every- 
thing, in fact, that will add to the feeling of ‘liveness’. Never even 
once do the French find it necessary to mention this point, and 


one is left with the feeling that the pupils had jolly well better take 
an interest—or else! 
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Catenizing 


M. P. WEST 


CATENIZING MEANS ‘chaining’; it means stringing words together 
in sets. The question raised in this article is: ‘To catenize or not 
to catenize?” Does it help—or is it a hindrance to the learner? 
According to the doctrine of functional reality, one would never 
catenize, learn no ‘sets’ of words; one might not even be able to 
count up to ten. 

There are some word-chains found in almost every text-book— 
the numbers, the days of the week, the months, times of day 
(morning, afternoon . . .), clock-times, measures. There are some 
word-chains found in most books—the colours, parts of the body, 
and of the face, the senses (see, hear . . .), parts of the room (floor, 
wall. . .), and of the house (roof, chimney . . .), articles of furniture, 
table accessories (spoon, knife, fork . . .), activities (run, jump . . .; 
push, pull, lift . . .), the family (son, father, grandfather . . .), the 
prepositions (up, down, on . . .), parts (top, bottom, side . . .), parts 
of a town, geographical items, and so on. 

Of course these word-chains are not usually given as mere lists; 
they are wrapped up in a lesson—naming the colours of things 
in the class-room, pointing to and touching parts of the body, &c. 
But the lesson is made to fit the set of words: it is an artificial 
frame for a linguistic group. 

Of course one objection to catenizing is that it is difficult to know 
when to stop. If coat, why not waistcoat, and trousers, and vest, 
pants, socks, sock-suspenders? The word-frequency list gives some 
help here: one may exclude all the words which do not fall within 
a certain vocabulary-limit, for example the first thousand—or two 
thousand—words. But the difficulty is that the word-frequency 
list when consulted about chains of words seems to be so very 
irrational. Let us take some examples: 

(100 = AMONG THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED COMMONEST WORDS) 
One/100 Eleven/2000 Coat/1000 Red/400 
Two/100 Twelve/1000 Waistcoat/9000 Green/500 
Three/200 Thirteen/2500 Hat/1000 Blue/500 
Four/200 Fourteen/3000  Shoes/1000 Yellow/1000 
Five/300 Fifteen/1500 Boots/2000 Orange/1500 
Six/400 Sixteen/3000 Socks/5000 Brown/1000 
Seven) 1000 Seventeen/4000 Shirt/2000 White/200 
Eight /1000 Eighteen/2000 Trousers/3500 Black /300 
Nine /1000 Nineteen/3500 Pink /2000 
Ten/400 Twenty/ 1000 Purple/2000 
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Face/300  See/100 


Eyes/200 Hear/200 
Ears/500 Feel/400 
Nose/1000 Taste/ 1000 
Mouth/1000 Smell/ 1500 
Teeth/2000 

Lips/ 1000 

Hair/500 Sweet/400 
Cheek /1500 Sour/4000 
Chin/3500 Bitter/2000 


Forehead/2000 Salt/1000 


The impulse of the teacher, after studying these figures, is to | 


dismiss word-frequency altogether as self-condemned: ‘Surely it is 
better to teach rationally and economically, using related words, 
rather than follow the arbitrary dictates of a list which leaves the 
learner trouser-less and chin-less until his third year of study! 

Yet, is it not possible that the word-frequency list is actually 
more realistic than the word-chain? And—is the rational method 
really economical? (This same ‘rational’ method catenized the 
grammar and taught the Preterite and Past Subjunctive in the 
early stages of French.) 

We said, above, that ‘the lesson is made to fit the set of words’: 
that is the essential objection to the practice of concealed catenizing. 
In real life the words have to fit the situation. Words are a form 
of behaviour arising out of a set of circumstances, as a cry of pain 
arises from having one’s toe trodden on, or a cry for water comes 
from a thirsty man: the foreign word for ‘water’ in such circum- 
stances fixes itself in the mind. Words teach themselves in a situation 
which demands them; they are like water off a duck’s back where 
they are not really needed. 

The reader is asked to think of some language which he learnt 
only slightly in circumstances of need—not from a class-book. 
Does his experience tally with that of this writer? ... In such a 
case I learned the numbers | to 10 and the number 20 early, but the 
/-teens patchily much later. I tended to remember only those 
numbers which were significant to me, and indeed in learning 
another language later, I found it helpful to invent significances 
for the numbers. I find that I do not know the word for ‘waistcoat’; 
perhaps the English word was used. I do not know the word for 
‘pink’ or ‘purple’ and am a little doubtful about ‘yellow’. I do not 
remember the word for ‘chin’, or ‘cheek’, or ‘forehead’, and do 
not think I ever learnt them. I remember ‘sweet’ and ‘salt’ but not 
‘bitter’ or ‘sour’. 

These gaps in my vocabulary show an interesting positive correla- 
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Catenizing 


tion with the word-frequencies given above. 

Now, teachers and text-book writers are rational beings. They 
like to see everything neat and tidy, and the idea of a pupil who 
knows all the numbers up to twenty except e/even, knows see and 
hear but not taste and smell, sweet and salt but not bitter and 
sour—is distressing. 

Moreover (they say) if we do not take for our lesson-units such 
subjects as Time, Colours, Dress, &c., &c., what is to be the back- 
bone, the scheme of our course? 

I submit, not as an opinion but as a suggestion, that this “scheme 
of a course’ is just the root and cause of the trouble. It is an invita- 
tion to catenize. Let the teacher have no scheme, just a list of (say) 
one thousand words which have to be taught—with such others 
(as few as possible) which prove necessary. Let him make a set of 
realistic situations which demand those words so that each word 
comes in because it is urgently and imperatively needed. He may 
have to use much ingenuity in inventing his situations and his 
words will enter in a quite chaotic order. He will have to be a bit 
of a genius to bring in all his vocabulary without an excess of un- 
wanted outsiders—stage properties which he has been compelled 
to use also. But he will produce a set of lessons which is not 
merely more lively and interesting, but also far more easily learned 
than the ordinary Chain-lessons. 

It is at this point necessary to expose a dangerous fallacy or 
misunderstanding inherent in the word ‘situation’. We have seen 
it laid down in books of Method that words (and other language 
items) should be taught ‘in situations’—not as mere lists. (Indeed 
that is just what this article has been suggesting.) But when the 
methodologists put this doctrine into practice we find the word 
‘situation’ interpreted to mean the artificial situation of the class- 
room. Instead of teaching the bald word-list Leg, Knee, Foot, Toe, 
we find ‘Point to your. . .’, “Touch your. . .’, ‘This is my.. .’. 
Instead of old-fashioned tenses and paradigms we have exercises 
concerned with moving pens, books, rulers, and boxes, the opening 
and shutting of doors and windows (which do not need opening or 
shutting), going and coming to and from the blackboard, &c. 

The following sentences are selected at random from three text- 
books which happen to be at hand: 

Am I sitting down? 
Is this my hand? 
What cut? 
This is my nose. 
Is your finger on your nose? 
This is also a toe. 
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How many ears have you? 

Is this a door? 

Touch the leg of the chair. 

Breathe and blow with your mouth. 

Such practices may arise in part from the fallacy that ‘a noun 
is the name of a thing’ and that a situation is ‘real’ because the 
actual thing is present or the action is done here and now. Words 
are expressions of relationship with the environment; their reality 
depends on the vividness and reality of that relationship. In the 
vacuum of the class-room there are practically no real relationships, 
save the elementary procedures of normal school routine (calling 
the roll, giving out papers, &c.). The sentence ‘This is also a toe’ 
is unrealistic even if the toe is actually present: it has no more 
teaching value than learning a word in a word-list. Whereas, 
‘He trod on my toe!’, ‘I must cut my toe-nails’, “There's a hole in 
the toe of this sock: shall I darn it for you?’—these are expressions 
of relationship with an environment: they are real, whether the 
thing or action is in fact present, or not. 

No one ever said, ‘Excuse me, is this my hand?—or is it yours? 
This thing is my nose, and that is your nose; you’ve got your finger 
onit. Is thisa door? Really? it looks like a window to me. Oblige 
me by touching the leg of your chair.’ 

Merely by inserting the normal words of politeness (such as 
would be found in any real conversation but so seldom are in the 
class-room) we see how very unreal these remarks are, whether the 
‘real’ objects are present or not. It is the relationships that are 
unreal. 

The moral of this is that the story or playlet about things which 
are not present in the class-room, even about fairies or ghosts or 
other things which have no ‘real’ existence at all, may be function- 
ally more real than visible and tangible ‘realities’. The more vivid, 
dramatic, amusing a situation is, the greater is its reality and 
effectiveness as a teaching vehicle. Of any word or other item in 
the vocabulary one ought to be able to say: ‘Oh yes, I remember: 
I learnt that in Olga and the crocodile—or in that playlet Choosing 
a Hat. 

How then does the teacher proceed in framing his lesson? How 
does this procedure differ from that ordinarily used? The difference 
lies in this: instead of taking a bunch or chain of words, or a set 
of grammar-items, he takes a situation, and he allows into the 
telling of that situation any of those items which he wants to teach, 
while keeping out—so far as possible—those which he does not 
want yet, or does not want at all. And all the time he must keep 
saying to himself, ‘I will not catenize!’, for catenizing is a continual 
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Catenizing 


and persistent temptation. ‘Bright is a necessary word in the situa- 
tion; so let’s bring in dull: we have leaf, so let’s bring in branch’— 
and before we know it, in comes the whole tree in its composite 
pieces. Catenizing is the easy way—easy for the teacher. When 
you start catenizing, it is time to stop: it shows that you are tired. 
’ Of course the situations are not chosen entirely for their vividness 
or amusement value. There are certain situations which fit certain 
phenomena of grammar: thus the Future Continuous tense is in 
its nature a day-dream, and the Imperfect tense establishes an alibi. 
Certain word- or idiom-groups are the natural by-product of certain 
situations (e.g. idioms of certainty in cross-examination). The art 
of the teacher lies in fitting his real-life situations to his linguistic 
needs. 

In a book called Improve your English 1 made an experiment in 
constructing a book entirely on those lines. A situation was selected 
to present some major item of language; once started the situation 
determined the vocabulary. Thus the Present Perfect tense was 
set in the situation ‘Shutting up the house before going away on 
a holiday’ (‘Have you locked the back door?’—‘Have you ordered 
the taxi?’, &c.); the Subjunctive in a situation where a parent gives 
tactful advice (‘If I were you . . .’); idioms of necessity came in 
connection with a school report (‘You'll have to work much 
harder . . ..—‘Need I learn German?’, &c.). So also at a more 
elementary level Colours and Shades (or some of them) might 
come in choosing a dress material, Tastes in a cookery situation, 
some Parts of the Body in a medical consultation—or a street 
accident. 

The selection and devising of these situations is extremely difficult. 
It is all too easy to slip into some merely artificial framework. 
Some catenizing is almost unavoidable to fill up the gaps, and the 
indexing of vocabulary, when it is introduced according to need 
rather than logical classification, requires special care and con- 
centration. 

Indeed this Principle of Reality may be no more than an ideal 
and a warning. Even as such we believe it to be of value—as a 
reminder that Language is a Form of Behaviour, that it is best 
acquired where that behaviour arises out of and is a part of a 
realistic situation . . . and that Realism does not lie in physical 
tangibility but in the Intensity of Relationship. 
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On Phrasal Verbs 
W. P. JOWETT 


IN A LETTER sent to a newspaper recently I read that the following 
grave yet facetious announcement had appeared on a flower stall: 
“You may not like our flowers, but they will grow on you in the end.’ 

This called to mind Bob Sawyer’s question to Pickwick: ‘I say, 
old boy, where do you hang out now?’; and the latter’s reply that 
he was at present suspended at the ‘George and Vulture’. Thus 
started off, I was impelled to forage through the ‘Charivaria’ in 
many old copies of Punch and collected the following mixed bag: 

‘The grocer said he had just run out of cheese.—He certainly 
looked pale.’ 

‘The town clerk said he would have replied if he had not 
been tied up outside the Town Hall for a few days.’ 

‘Doctors decide to join the health scheme, but reserve the 
right to pull out.—Dentists are expected to do the same.’ 

‘I finish my spring sowing by rolling down every field.’ 

*“T never know what to write about to friends who are 
expecting to hear from me when I am on holiday,” says a 
lady correspondent.—Write about half a page, dear.’ 

‘One of the signs of change in Britain today is that dinner, 
instead of being preceded by the customary wash and brush up, 
is now followed by the inevitable brush and wash up.’ 

‘A French artist says he dislikes London fogs.—Londoners 
don’t see much in them either.’ 

‘Pierce with a pin to release vacuum. Then push off.— 
Hurriedly?” 

These whimsicalities depend, of course, for their point on the 
fact that the sentences may be understood in either of two ways, 
and the ambiguity arises from the possibility of regarding the verb 
and the following particle either as disparate semantic units or as 
a single semantic whole. Thus we can say either ‘Flowers grow on 
plants’ or ‘Coffee is an acquired taste. It grows on you.’ Similarly, 
to hang out may be understood as meaning ‘to reside’; to run out of— 
to exhaust supplies of; to be tied up—to be engaged; to pull out— 
to withdraw; to roll down—to flatten with a roller; to write about— 
to describe; to brush up—to smarten one’s appearance; to wash 
up—to wash utensils after a meal; not to see much in—not to 
esteem; to push off—to leave. 

The flexibility of English, which permits the formation of these 
semantic units consisting of verb plus particle, which have been 
called by Logan Pearsall Smith ‘phrasal verbs’, is further illustrated 
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On Phrasal Verbs 


in these colloquial sentences: 

I'll put you through, (I'll connect you.) 

It didn’t quite come off. (It failed to produce the hoped-for 
effect.) 

If you let the side down we shall fall out. (If you don’t do 
your share we shall quarrel.) 

Fall them in and carry on. (Arrange them in rows and 
continue.) 

She fell for it. (She was deceived by it; she was attracted 
to it.) 

Don’t Jet up on it. (Don’t slacken your effort.) 

Do away with it. (Destroy it; abolish it.) 

Who are you getting at? (At whom are your remarks covertly 
aimed ?) 

They took him on, but he took them in. (They employed 
him, but he deceived them.) 

He was well turned out. (He was well dressed.) 

He saw it through. (He persisted to the end of the task.) 

I couldn’t make out why he didn’t /et it off. (According to 
context may mean: I couldn’t understand why he didn’t light 
the firework; why he didn’t fire the gun; why he didn’t forgive 
the animal; why he didn’t subdivide his property and rent it 
to tenants.) 

Such is the virility and versatility of the English verb, and such 
is the facility with which it can be used in combination with particles 
to form phrasal verbs, that these phenomena have drawn frequent 
comment from writers on English. In his well-known essay ‘English 
Idioms’ Logan Pearsall Smith says that English verbs are ‘like 
radium, an inexhaustible store of life and energy’, and notes the 
wonders that can be performed with the common verbs, go, come, 
run, fall, take, look, put, set, lay, &c. Writing in What a Word, 
Sir Alan Herbert remarks: ‘. . . some of these particles “up” and 
“out” especially do seem to have a magical and valuable power 
to enrich or distinguish.a plebeian verb, and whenever they are 
employed to these ends we should be proud of them.’ Very similar 
sentiments are expressed in Plain English, by Sir Ernest Gowers, 
who states that one of the glories of our tongue ‘is the marvellous 
flexibility that has enabled us, out of the strong, simple verb put 
to create verbs of such diverse meaning as put about, put away, 
put back, put by, put down, put forward, put in, put off, put on, put 
out, put through, put up with, 

It will probably have been noted that most of the verbs which 
figure in the phrasal verbs cited so far are monosyllables which are 
of native stock and are used in homely. familiar talk; that they are 
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the speech of the man in the street rather than of the pedant—the 
language of ‘every Tom, Dick and Harry’ rather than of Thomas, 
Richard and Henry. As one might expect, such collocations were 
not liked by Samuel Johnson, who thought them vulgar. The | 
great lexicographer hated such verbs as bind up, bring in, look on, 
and went so far as to declare to come by (to obtain) to be an irregular 
and improper use, though finding this phrase in Hooker, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, and Dryden. Johnson, of course, had scant respect } 
for the linguistic standards of Tom, Dick, and Harry. An educated 
speaker of English is, however, constantly required to choose the 
level at which he shall speak, and to suit language to context and 
occasion. It is much more natural to say ‘He came into the room, 
picked up a book, looked at it casually, put it down, and went out’ 
than ‘He entered the room, seized a book, examined it, discarded 
it and departed’—indeed, in the latter sentence two of the verbs 
used, ‘seized’ and ‘discarded’, are inappropriate but are yet more 
suitable than any other single verbs which I have been able to 
substitute for them. 

The sentence given as an example above presents no problem in 
comprehension to the foreign student, since in each case the meaning 
of the phrasal verb is merely the meaning of the verb plus the 
meaning of the particle; but very often the meaning of the phrasal 
verb is so different from the sum total of the meanings of its com- 
ponents that it must be learnt as a separate idiomatic expression, 
for, as Sir Alan Herbert suggests, ‘If we want a verb to mean some- 
thing it does not mean we see a little fellow to trot astern, rather 
vaguely, like a cheeky dog behind a solid citizen.’ Examples of 
phrasal verbs in which the clues to elucidation are obscured are: 

Don’t put it off. (Don’t postpone it.) 

I couldn’t make out what he was driving at. (I couldn't 
understand where his argument was leading.) 

It’s time to turn in. (It’s time to retire to bed.) 

The children take after their parents and look up to them. 
(The children resemble their parents and respect them.) 

An added complication is that the two components of the phrasal 
verb may be separated by an interpolated object or adverb, as in 
the sentences ‘George put money by’ and ‘Go straight back’. (The 
latter sentence, too, indicates the need for correct word order, 
since to ‘go back straight’ would mean to return either sober or 
without having sustained financial loss.) In one or two instances 
the verb and particle have become fused in writing, as in don (do + 
on) and doff (do + off), and in speech may tend to be fused in 
such imperatives as: ‘si’ down’ or ‘gi’ dup’. 

Often the natural use of the phrasal verb in English results in 
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one, or more than one, preposition ending a sentence, as in: “When 
your aunt died how much did you come in for? (inherit), or ‘Do 
ou realize what you have /et yourself in for?’ (Do you realize 
what is entailed in what you have undertaken to do?) Churchill's 
reputed caustic marginal comment on an awkward draft of which 
he disapproved: ‘This is the kind of English up with which I will 
not pu’, adds point to the fact that, in English, the preposition 
must often inevitably be the last word in a sentence if the sentence 
is to be truly idiomatic. This is also apparent in such passive 
constructions as to be reckoned with and to be looked into. 

There is much evidence that the phrasal verb is an old form in 
English (‘let in’ is traceable from the year 1000 and ‘let down’ 
from the twelfth century). There was, however, a good deal of 
variation in the placing of the particle until the seventeenth century, 
when the post position was established: consequently we find pairs 
like upset and set up, which may be completely at variance in 
meaning. The phrasal verb became possible because of the analytical 
evolution of English, and became general largely because of our 
habit of thinking in terms of kinaesthetic imagery. Analysis is 
simply defined by Richards (The Uses of Basic English) as ‘giving 
in separate words’, and he cites as examples ‘ascend—go up: 
hinder—get in the way of’. The terse muscular quality of English 
is noted by Jespersen in his preliminary sketch in The Growth and 
Structure of the English Language where he speaks of English as a 
masculine language. It is indeed a language in which we call upon 
the simple verbs concerned with acts, motions and attitudes of the 
body to express a vast range of human activities. We tend to think 
in terms of muscular and tactile sensation, to try to express sensuous 
reality, and so to employ kinaesthetic rather than visual imagery. 
Thus we go for an opponent when we attack him, we feel run down 
when we are nervously exhausted, we fall out when we quarrel, 
we look into a problem when we investigate it, we set out when we 
depart on a journey, we /ay in supplies when we amass them, we 
do down a person when we cheat him, we do for a person when we 
(to use the modern euphemism) ‘liquidate’ him or do him in. 
(Readers will probably remember Eliza Doolittle’s animated declara- 
tion in Shaw’s Pygmalion: ‘Them as she lives with would do her in 
for a hat pin, let alone a hat.’) 

Phrasal verbs are still being formed in English. Thus, when we 
are attentively hearing a broadcast we are listening in; when we 
write a critical article of appraisal we are said to write up the work 
in question, and when we telephone we call up or ring up. The 
adverb ‘up’ is indeed most prolific in its uses in combination with 
verbs. When clearing the dinner utensils, we are engaged in washing 
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up; cleaning up is a routine tidying not so thorough as cleaning 
down; we touch up a picture, wind up a watch, tuck up a child in 
bed, add up figures, and sometimes even get fed up. Some of our 
newer combinations with ‘up’, however, have come in for severe 
criticism. Sir Alan Herbert has no use for ‘roving particles’ or 
‘tail twisters’ as he calls them. which, he declares, are “as unnecessary 
as car noises, or splashing when swimming.’ He will not counten- 
ance check up, slip up, beat up, or shoot up, claiming that in none 
of these cases does the particle ‘up’ add anything of value to the 
meaning of the verb. To this I would demur that, if faced with 
the painful choice, most of us would prefer to be merely ‘beaten’ 
rather than beaten up, or ‘shot’ rather than shot up, since the particle 
‘up’ in these cases is used with intensive force and indicates the 
thoroughness and completeness of the process, as in the expressions 
eat up, drink up, or mop up. Sir Alan has the close support of Sir 
Ernest Gowers who asks: ‘Must industries be fully manned up, 
must the strong simple verb transitive, which is one of the main 
glories of our tongue, become as obsolete in England as it appears 
to be in America? There, at least in Hollywood, you never ‘meet’ 
a man, you meet up with him, you never visit friends, you visit with 
them, you never study a subject, you study up on it.’ Fortunately 
these expressions have not yet crossed the Atlantic. Many other 
new combinations pilloried by Sir Alan Herbert and Sir Ernest 
Gowers are still more properly thought of as slang rather than 
good colloquial English and have yet to be subjected to a severe 
testing process before finally being accepted or rejected by the 
language. 

What is, however, not open to question, is that in normal speech 
large numbers of phrasal verbs need to be employed if one wishes 
to avoid the criticism of ‘talking like a book’, and that if one’s 
knowledge of English is largely derived from books and one has 
insufficient recourse to native speakers of the language, it is difficult 
to avoid doing so. Nor is it possible fully to understand normal 
colloquial speech without a sound knowledge of phrasal verbs. 
What otherwise would one make of such expressions as ‘I didn’t 
tumble to it’ (I didn’t realize what was meant), or ‘I couldn’t quite 
get the hang of it’ (I couldn’t quite understand it)? Moreover, an 
advantage of the judicious use of phrasal verbs is that they can 
help to eke out a limited vocabulary. In attempting to create an 
irreducible minimum to give intelligible definitions to all the other 
words in Webster’s or the Oxford Dictionary, one of Ogdens’ 
devices in Basic English is to include among his ‘operators’ simple 
verbs which may then be used in combination with particles to 
express a variety of ideas. For instance give up, according to the 
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context may replace ‘abandon’, ‘abdicate’, ‘abjure’, ‘cede’, ‘desert’ 
‘desist’, ‘forgo’, ‘forsake’, ‘relinquish’, ‘renounce’, ‘resign’, ‘vacate’, 
‘withdraw’, or ‘yield’. Indeed, as Hogben points out in The Loom 
of Language, it is doubtful whether you can use Ogden’s ‘operators’ 
effectively if you do not know English already, for Basic English 
incorporates a good deal of normal English idiom. 
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Styles of English Pronunciation 
J. D. O°CONNOR 


IT SEEMS TO ME that the notion of differing styles in the speaking of 
English is an important and useful one. It is useful, like many 
other concepts, in the classification of the infinitely varied phenomena 
which occur in speech; and any concept which helps us the better 
to comprehend speech is of importance. 

Classification is a matter of pointing out similarities and differ 
ences between items in a group. Just what similarities and differ- 
ences one picks on, depends on one’s general aim in performing 
the classification. If I have to classify twenty books I can do it 
by reference to the author’s name, the subject matter, the colour 
of the binding, the number of pages, the date of publication, the 
average number of words per page, and so on. Which of these 
criteria I choose depends on what I hope to achieve by the classi- 
fication. 

In classifying speech phenomena for pedagogical purposes there 
are two main objects in view: first, teaching students to speak the 
language, and second, teaching them to understand it when spoken 
by natives. These objects, related but not identical, should deter- 
mine the methods of classification. 

It must be understood that in this article I am restricting myself 
to the consideration of phonetic facts and their relation to meaning; 
no reference will be made to choice and arrangement of words 
and the like. Bearing this in mind, how can the idea of style help 
us? Consider these three sentences: 4 
(1) ‘Shut the _door. 

(2) ~Shut-the door. 

(3) ‘Shut the .door. 

These sentences can conveniently be classified in two ways: by 
referring to certain phonetic differences and similarities, and by 
referring to certain differences and similarities of meaning. 
Phonetically we may say that the similarity is in the order of the 
phonemes, and the differences in the pitch treatment, the intonation. 
The similarity of meaning lies in the expression of the speaker's 
desire to have a certain operation performed by the hearer, the 
differences in some additional effect to be produced on the hearer: 
(1) reasonably pleasant, if patronizing; (2) rather complaining; and 
(3) distinctly brusque. Symbolically we can say that the three 
sentences have a phonetic similarity A and phonetic differences 


? Intonation is indicated by R. H. Kingdon’s system. See English Language 
Teaching, Il. 4, 5, 6, and III. 1. 
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x, y, and z, together with a common similarity of meaning B and 
residual differences p, g, r. Thus, A + x calls up B + p; A+ yp 
calls up B + g; and A + z calls up B + r. Now take three more 
sentences : 

(4) ‘Don’t be Usilly. 

(5) “Don’t be Usilly. 

(6) ‘Don’t be silly. 
If we treat these as we treated (1), (2), and (3) above we find that 
C+ x calls up D + p; C + y calls up D + g; and C + z calls 
up D + r. And the interesting fact here is not the occurrence of 
A, B, C, and D, but the recurrence of the linked pairs x-p, y-q, 2-r. 

Now when we speak of ‘the same sentence’ being said in 
‘different’ styles, as we may say, in my opinion properly, of (1), 
(2), and (3), or (4), (5), and (6) above, we can only mean just this— 
that non-identical utterances having a common phonetic component 
(of the type A and C) and residual phonetic differences (x, y, 2) 
call up meanings having also a common component (B, D) and 
residual differences (p, g, r), so that a residual phonetic difference 
can be linked with a residual meaning difference. There is no 
other way in which the word ‘same’ can be applied to such sentences 
as those quoted. 

Further, when we speak of different sentences being spoken in 
the same style, as we may say of (1) and (4), or (2) and (5), we mean 
that phonetic similarities between non-identical utterances can be 
linked with similarities of meaning. Style, then, in this sense is 
the linking together of part of the sound of an utterance with part 
of the meaning. 

The only purpose of my examples is to bring home the fact that 
in teaching the tendency has always been to put the whole, or almost 
the whole, emphasis on the relationship A-B, and to ignore or 
gloss over x-p, &c. ‘If you produce the utterance A’, we have said, 
‘you will produce the meaning B’. But A is not an utterance and 
B is not a meaning. They are both fictions. And it is only when 
you are dealing with A + x and B + p that you are dealing with a 
meaningful utterance. It may be convenient, in teaching, to con- 
centrate temporarily on the A-B relationship, but it cannot be 
left at that unless we are prepared to accept a sort of pidgin English 
from our students. 

I have given these examples, in which the phonetic factor in the 
style is the intonation, for two reasons. First, because most students 
and teachers of spoken English are now aware of the differences 
of meaning that changes of intonation may involve. They are 
aware, in this particular branch, of the importance of style. A 
favourite example, if one is needed, is the word ‘please’. It is 
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generally imagined that the addition of this word, say, to a com- 
mand turns the command into a polite request. But the word has 
virtue only in so far as the intonation gives it virtue. ‘'Shut the 
window, ,please’ has no more of politeness in it than ‘'Shut the 
window’. The effect of this word is directly dependent on the way 
in which the whole sentence containing it is said. The second 
reason for giving intonation examples is that it enables me to point 
out that the inadvertent use of an inappropriate style by the use 
of wrong intonation can cause more vexation and misunder- 
standings than any other feature. We English can make any amount 
of allowance for poor pronunciation of sounds—we may, of course, 
treat the speaker as being of sub-normal intelligence, but we will 
be kind to him. But let him choose the wrong intonation pattern 
in a given situation, and we will hold him to it. Suppose he says 
“Shut the .window’, when what he really means to convey is 
generally expressed in such terms as *'Would you -mind ‘shutting 
the Lwindow, -please?’: then he will unfailingly be credited with 
the attitude which an Englishman would have wished to convey 
in saying “'Shut the .window’—something abrupt and perhaps 
boorish. He will be set down as a boor with no chance of appeal. 
Intonation, like other factors of style, is not something in which 
mistakes can be realized by the layman and allowed for. Every- 
thing, where style is concerned, is intentional. I have often 
wondered, incidentally, whether popular estimates of different 
national characters are not based on the interpretation in terms of 
the English intonation system of the intonation patterns of different 
foreign speakers of English. 

Intonation is important precisely because of this stylistic function 
that it has, and the object of my examples has been to show that 
style, in my sense, is not just a high falutin gloss that can be dis- 
pensed with at need or at any rate disregarded until such time as 
the A-B features have been thoroughly mastered, by which time 
it is probably too late. The fact that we can say the same thing in 
different ways has led in the past to a concentration upon the 
‘same things’ and an ignoring of the ‘different ways’. 

But intonation is not by any means the only phonetic feature 
that has stylistic function. Take the sentence ‘We can trust him 
to do it well’ said in two different ways: 


(1) wi kn ‘trast im ta ‘du it _wel. 
(2) wi: ken ‘trast him tu «du: it wel. 


« 


The style of the first is appropriate to colloquial conversation, 
that of the second to—let us say—a political speech delivered in 
a large hall to a thousand people. We have again phonetic differ- 
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ences linked with differences of meaning by which we can charac- 
terize the styles (by meaning here we understand the total reaction 
to the context). (1) contains some weak forms of words which (2) 
does not; and in this connection it is interesting to observe that 
the whole concept of weak forms depends for its existence on the 
concept of style. It is only by linking the differences of sound and 
meaning that we can say that kn is the weak form of ken. 

The use of weak forms depends largely on style. In quick, 
familiar speech many weak forms are used. In slow, deliberate 
declamation few are used. And there are many degrees in between. 
Some weak forms are less weak than others—that is, they are 
used only in the rapidest speech. We may quote as examples on 
and by—whereas others, such as a and the are used in all but the 
most portentous styles. On the same plane are the use of such 
alternatives as wot and hwot, 9:fl and ?5:fl and so on. 

And then consider general speed of utterance—obviously a matter 
of style. In colloquial conversation I speak more quickly on the 
whole than in delivering a lecture, but that is not to say that I 
maintain a constant speed of articulation in the one or the other; 
the speed varies with the meaning. Every phonetician has had 
good foreign students who will talk always at the fastest speed 
of which they are capable—to them speed is a sort of medal which 
they have won and must display on all occasions. But how wearing 
it is to listen to, and how unnatural the effect when such speed is 
constantly maintained! They are good students, but they would 
be much better if they would vary their pace and with it their style 
to suit their matter. 

The differences of style I have mentioned hitherto are all well 
enough known, but there are others which have had less attention 
drawn to them. Let me quote one or two. For instance, there is 
a difference of style between the word ‘No’ said with ordinary clear 
voice quality and the same word said with a breathy voice quality, 
indicative of astonishment, awe, or something of that kind. There 
is a difference between a sentence such as ‘It ,wasn’t your -fault’ 
said in the ‘normal’ way, and the same sentence said with rounded 
lips throughout, in a grumbling, defensive sort of style. And 
there is a difference, for me, between 8ank ju and @xnk ju?, where 
the glottal stop is used finally as a sort of check. All these examples 
have a wide currency with the possible exception of the last. Some 
differences of style are appreciated by most English speakers, but 
others may be valid for much smaller groups. Such differences in 
the breadth of validity should of course be reflected in teaching. 

In many ways it is useful to act upon the fiction that we can, 
for teaching purposes, eliminate changes of style and concentrate 
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on other features. It is this fiction that has enabled the phoneme 
inventory of English to be limited to the proportions generally 
accepted at the present time. But it is extremely dangerous to lose 
sight of the fact that it is a fiction; dangerous particularly because 
the foreign student as a hearer and interpreter is bound to come 
up against many different styles in which the distinctive elements may 
be different from those he has been taught to regard as mandatory. 

It is my view that a broadening of our outlook, an effort to 
take into account a much wider range of speech material, would 
be beneficial to our subject. The process of normalization for 
teaching purposes has been applied too narrowly and relied upon 
too heavily. The classification of such material should be performed 
so as to be of the greatest use to teachers and learners alike. | 
hope that I have shown in this article that one of the ideas which 
will be of great value in such a classification is the idea of style. 
Until such fundamental work is done we shall still be forced to 
leave students to their own devices in adjusting themselves to the 
myriad exceptions to our rules. There are still too many things 
that we can’t teach because we don’t know enough about them, 
and we don’t know enough about them because we have wilfully 
neglected them. It is up to us so to arrange this unteachable material 
that it can be taught systematically. This is particularly necessary 
when we consider the learner in his réle as hearer. If he is to get 
the most out of his contact with spoken English, whether by wireless, 
by gramophone, or by any other means, he must be taught to listen 
for and interpret far more features than we customarily bring to 
his notice; and if we can devise methods of teaching along these 
lines, and I believe we can, then the subject as a whole will take a 
long-awaited step forward. 
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Wall-picture Practice 


E. V. GATENBY 


The following treatment of a typical wall-picture showing a scene at the seaside 
illustrates Professor Gatenby’s earlier article on ‘Wall-pictures in Language 
Teaching’ in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, Vol. V, No. 5.—Editor.) 


(1) MATERIAL ALREADY KNOWN.—Point to (show me) the sand; a 
ship; the sea; something red; a man standing; a woman sitting; a boy 
running; &c. 

Where is the ship? What colour is this? How many boats can 
you see? Count the children. Why are the people getting into the 
motor-boat? When do people go to the seaside? Which is the 
biggest ship? 

This is the sky, isn’t it? You can see some clouds, can’t you? 
These men are not very old, are they? 


(2) NEW WORDS.—This is a pier: a deck-chair; a funnel; a sail; a 
wave; a breaker; a pavilion; a bathing-suit; the beach. These are 
railings. (Teach by ordinary direct method procedure, asking ‘or’ 
questions, and using series.) 

This cloud is grey. Point to something grey in this room. 

Count the flags in the picture. What are they doing? They are 
flying. Where is the blue flag flying? 

A ship sails on the sea. Is this boat sailing? 

These waves are breaking on the beach. What are they doing? 
Where are they breaking? What can you see on the beach? 

What is the deck-chair made of? Canvas and wood. Look at 
these lines of colour. The canvas is striped. Is it all one colour? 
Point to something else that is striped in the picture. Is there any- 
thing that is striped in this room? 

Is a sail made of canvas? Are the sails striped, or are they all 
one colour? 

What is this man wearing? A white shirt and white trousers. 
Show me a man wearing blue trousers. How many men are wearing 
hats? What do you wear on your feet? 

This ship carries men and women. They are passengers on the 
ship. It is a passenger-ship. These boats carry goods. The goods 
on a ship are called the cargo. These are cargo-boats. Perhaps this 
boat carries oil. It is a tanker. Is this motor-boat a cargo-boat or 
a passenger-boat? 

This woman is leaning back against a post. These people are 
leaning on the railings. Point to a door-post. Are there any railings 
round our school? How many people are leaning on the railings? 
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Their elbows are on the railings. Touch your left elbow. What 


are the railings made of? What are they for? 
Point to something that is moving. Is the pier moving? 


How long is the pier? How tall is this man? How old is that | 


woman? How far is it to the horizon? 

Do you think the boat is coming to the beach? Is the sea calm 
or rough? If the sea is rough, can the children bathe? Which of 
these boats can’t sail if the sea is rough? 


This is a dog, isn’t it? It has a spot on its back, hasn’t it? These | 


are blue trousers, aren’t they? They aren’t grey, are they? You 
haven’t a boat, have you? You can’t dig in the sand here, can you? 


(3) TENSES.—(a) Past Simple & Continuous. 
(Everything on this picture happened yesterday.) 

What did these children do yesterday? They bathed in the sea. 
What did this man do yesterday? He sat in the deck-chair. 
What did the ships do yesterday? They sailed on the sea. 
What did this child do yesterday? He dug in the sand. 
What did this child do yesterday? He ran across the sands. 
What did the waves do yesterday? They broke on the beach. 
What did this woman wear yesterday? She wore... 

What were these children doing yesterday? &c. They were 

bathing in the sea, &c. 


(6) Future Simple & Continuous. 

(Everything will happen tomorrow.) 

What will this man do tomorrow? He will walk. 

What will these people do tomorrow? They will lean on the 

railings. 

(Similarly with sit; sail; dig; break; run; wear: watch; smoke.) 

What will this man be doing tomorrow? He will be walking. 
(Similarly with other verbs.) 


(c) Present Perfect & Continuous. 
(Something that has just happened or that people have just done.) 
This man has stopped to watch the boats. What has he done? 
The women have started to run. What have they done? 
This woman has got up. What. . .? 
This man has sat down. What. . .? 
This man has put his hands in his pockets. What.. .? 
This man has got into the boat? What. . .? 
(Everything has been happening for an hour or longer.) 
The children have been playing all the morning. What have 
they been doing? 
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hat | The children have been bathing for an hour. What have 
they been doing? 

The man has been sitting in the deck-chair for a long time. 
What has he been doing? 

The boy has been digging in the sand since morning. What 
has he been doing? 

The waves have always been breaking on the beach. What 

9 


The man has been smoking for more than an hour. What 
9 


3 (d) Past Perfect & Past Perfect Continuous. 
(It is now noon, but everything on this picture happened at 
10 o’clock. What had people done; what had they been doing: 
1. | before 10 o’clock?) 


. (Use the sentences in (c).) 

This man had stopped . . . What had he done? 

The children had been playing . . . What had they been 
doing? &c. 


(e) Future Perfect & Future Perfect Continuous. 
(It is now 
What will the boat have done by 6 o'clock? It will have 
sailed out of sight. 
What will this man have done by 6? He will have got up 
and gone home. 

Similarly:—The children will have stopped bathing, and stopped 
playing or digging or running about. The tide will have gone out. 
It will have become cooler. The shadows will have become longer. 

What will the waves have been doing all the afternoon? 

They will have been breaking on the beach. 

What will the ships have been doing? 

What will the tide have been doing? 

What will the sun have been doing? 

The people will have been sitting on the sands talking to 
each other. 

(The Passive Voice may also be practised.) 


(4) NEW STRUCTURES.—E.g. both... and. . 
The man and the woman are sitting. 
Both the man and the woman are sitting. 
The woman and the child are walking. 
Both... 

The sea is blue. The sky is blue. Both are blue. 
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Make another sentence with both ...and...; Both the passenger 
ship and the cargo-boat have funnels. 
What are both the women and the children doing? 
Neither . . . nor. 
The man is not bathing. The woman is not bathing. 
Neither . . 
The sea is not grey. The sky is not grey. Neither... 
The chair is not made of iron. The sail is not made of iron, 
Neither . .. 
(Comparatives and Superlatives, &c.) 


(5) Describe this man.—He is wearing ... He is tall. He is about 
twenty-five years old. He is leaning on the railings. 
Describe this ship; the sands; that boy; the railings; &c. 


(6) INVISIBLE FEATURES 
What can this man hear? (Smell; feel.) 
What is inside the pavilion? 
How many passengers are there on this ship? 
Where is it going to? 
What kind of work does this man do? 
Are these people married? 
What kind of fish can you catch in the sea? 
Which of these children go to school? 
Is there a teacher in the picture? 
What season is it? What time is it? 
Why is the boy running? 
What would you still see in the picture if it were a wet day? 
What is this man thinking about? 
What are these two talking about? 
What are the railings for? 
Can you see anything dangerous in this picture? 
What did this man have for breakfast? 
Is anybody in this picture working? 
Who is the happiest person in the picture? 
Who is the busiest person in the picture? 
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Book Reviews 


PREPARATION AND PRACTICE IN PRECIS WRITING. J. M. Charlton. 
Macmillan. 6s. 


This book has been planned as a progressive course in précis- 
writing, mainly to meet the needs of secondary schools in England. 
It therefore begins with preparatory work on the condensing of 
phrases and sentences, and works up to the complete examination- 
type précis. It is a considerably better book than most of the 
others written with the same object. The essential principles of 
précis-writing are concisely stated and well illustrated by examples. 
The author has grouped his exercises under eighteen different 
headings, ranging from historical and narrative passages to extracts 
from newspapers, diaries, speeches, and debates. Each of the more 
important sections is introduced by a model answer to a specimen 
passage; these passages are carefully analysed so that the student 
can see very clearly how the model answer has been reached. There 
is an abundance of useful exercises: over a hundred brief ones, 
including the writing of postcards and telegrams (which should 
appeal to younger pupils), eighty full-length passages, and a further 
thirty taken from actual School Certificate papers. On the whole 
the passages are well chosen, and meet all the requirements of the 
exacting teacher—intrinsic interest, wide variety of style and subject, 
and a good balance between essentials and less important ideas, 
so that intelligent condensation is possible. One could perhaps 
question the desirability of setting passages of verse or drama to 
summarize; there seems to be little of real educational value to be 
derived from maltreating scenes from Shakespeare in this way. 
But this is a minor criticism of an otherwise very good book, 
which should be of considerable value not only in schools in 
England, but to those overseas teachers and students of English 
who are preparing for one of the University Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency. 


FIFTY COMPREHENSION TESTS. W. S. Mackie. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Professor Mackie points out in his introduction that although ‘the 
principal aim of the teaching of English in the schools is to train 
the pupils to speak and write the language with clearness and 
correctness’ we have also to lead them to comprehend and appreciate 
the language of others. This can best be done by supplying passages 
from prose, verse, and drama representative of the thought and 
style of literature at different periods, and adding questions designed 
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to test what impressions the reader has received. It may be assumed 
that in order to be able to answer the questions the student wil] 
have to re-read the passage with close attention. 

As an example of what is expected from a class, a specimen 
passage and questions, with answers, are supplied. These answers 
are admirable in showing not only how to keep to the point but 
also how to avoid waste of words. There is very great variety im 
the questions set later: readers are asked to suggest titles, to explain § 
words and phrases, to point out figures of speech, to justify the 
use of certain words, to recognize allusions, to criticize style, and 
to show that they appreciate changes in grammar and idiom. 

The selections range over authors from Chaucer to the present 
day, and, being intended for native speakers of English approaching 
matriculation standard, will undoubtedly prove difficult for all but 
the advanced foreign student of English. But the questions illustrate 
most convincingly a fact that teachers of English as a foreign lan- 
guage are slow to grasp: to ask for translation into the vernacular 
as a test of comprehension is wholly unnecessary. All testing can 
be and should be in the language being studied, and these Fifty 
Comprehension Tests show how, with adaptation and simplification, 
such work can be done. 

The book will also be found useful with the /ecture expliquée 
method. 


PRINTED ENGLISH. Henry Jacob. Sylvan Press. 8s. 6d. 
ADVANCED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. J. O. 
Judd. x + 117 pages. Longmans Green. 4s. 


The first of these books is intended as a practical guide to authors, 
printers, and publishers on some of the more common usages of 
the English language. It contains advice on grammatical points 
like the plural forms of nouns, and on the agreement of verbs with 
collective nouns; on alternative spellings; on suffixes like -ible 
and -able; on shall and will; on punctuation; and on a large number 
of other points which raise difficulties for the English speaker and 
the foreigner alike. 

Advanced Exercises in English consists of two parts. The first 
contains exercises on some of the more difficult points of English, 
such as the conditional sentence, the articles, and the position of 
adverbs. Part II contains forty extracts to be studied from the 
point of view of comprehension, paraphrasing, summarizing, &c. 
This book will certainly be useful for more advanced students of 
English. 
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